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LiFt IN SIBERIA. 


A late number of the Foreign Quarterly Re- | 
view has an article, the subject of which is the | 
narrative of an expedition by order of the 
Russian government, under direction of Lieu- | 


tenant, now Admiral, Von Wrangel ; under- | 
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SEVENTH DAY, NINTH MONTH, 19, 1840. 


with long ears. I was so embarrassed by this 


For- 


weight of so many pieces of fur.”’ 
Nishney-Kolymsk is a wretched fishing vil- 
lage, consisting of a church and forty-two 
houses or huts, into which the inmates creep 
for shelter during their nine months’ winter, 
but which are left to take care of themselves 
during what are called the summer months, 
when the whole population wander away to 
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| Jobnik for the forehead, &e.: and to complete | along the surface, as though they shrunk from 
en |my costume came an immense fox-skin eap|the thick strata of ice below. 


A few wild 
flowers adorn the heaths in summer; the rose 


| cumbersome, and to me unaccustomed dress, | and the forget-me-not then invite the sentimen- 
‘that it was only with the assistance of my at-|tal lover to expatiate on their beauty, if love 
| tendant I was able to mount my horse. 
_ tunately, the skin of the reindeer is exceedingly 
‘light, considering its warmth and closeness ; 
| otherwise it would be impossible to bear the 


}and sentiment can indeed exist where all nature 
|is covered with an almost perpetual shroud,— 
}a north wind, even in summer, scarcely ever 
| failing to bring with it a snow-storm. 

| ‘The district of Kolymsk is calculated to 
contain 2498 male inhabitants, including 325 
| Russians and Cossacks. Of this population, 
2173 are subjected to the yassak or direct tax, 
| which produces 803 fox-skins, 28 sables, and 
| 10,847 rubles in money. ‘The Russians are 
| mostly the descendants of real or supposed eri- 
|minals ; the Cossacks claim the original con- 





; jeatch fish and reindeer, of which the meat|querors of Siberia as their ancestors, form a 
taken for the purpose of completing the survey | 


of the north-eastern coast of Siberia, and to} 
determine, if possible, the long pending enig- | 
ma, of the existence of a large polar continent. | 
The reviewers pronounce the work one of the | 
most attractive of the kind that has for some 
years passed through their hands. ‘The pub- 
lication, say they, has been unaccountably de- 
layed for more than ten years, and appears at 
length in the form of a translation; while the | 
‘ original Russian manuscript is still allowed idly | 
to repose in the archives of the admiralty at 
St. Petersburg. 

We propose transferring to our pages a con- 
siderable part of the article. On the 23d of 
the 3d month, 1820, the author left St. Pe- 
tersburg, and on the 2d of the 11th month ar-| 
rived at Nishney Kolymsk; which for three 
years was destined to form the centre of his 
operations. 





when frozen is laid by as a stock for the win- 
ter. Completely exposed to the piercing winds 


that come sweeping from the north pole, the | 


climate of the place is even more severe than 
its latitude would imply. 
vember, when M. von Wrangel arrived, the 
thermometer stood at 32° (36° below zero of 
Fahrenheit) ; and though in summer the tem- 
perature sometimes rises to 18° (70° of Fahren- 
reit) yet the average for the year is not above 
8° below the freezing point of Réaumur. Dur- 
ing the first week in September the Kolyma is 
usually frozen over, and in January the cold 
reaches 43° (50° below Fahrenheit’s zero), 
when the very act of breathing becomes pain- 
ful, and the snow itself throws off a vapour! 
The intense cold is usually accompanied by a 
thick mist, a clear day being of rare occurrence 
during the whole winter. For eight-and-thirty 
days the sun never rises, and for fifty-two it 
never sets. ‘The summer itself brings little 


On the 2d of No-} 


\distinet corporation, and are exempt from the 
|yass@k, Our author speaks much of the so- 
cial virtues of these simple-minded denizens of 
ithe north, who, during their long and dreary 
winter, find means to relieve the tedium and 
monotony of their existence by song, dance, 
| and various other unpretending in-door amuse- 
ments. 

The dwellings of the Russians along the 
Lower Kolyma vary but little from those of 
the Yakoots and other Siberian aborigines. 
The trees in this part of the country being too 
| stunted to afford any materials for building, the 
\inhabitants depend for their supply of timber 
wholly npon the drift wood brought down the 
|river by the annual inundations which seldom 
fail to accompany the breaking up of the ice. 
|As soon as a sufficient number of trees has 
been collected, a kind of log hut is constructed, 
| the interstices of which are filled up with moss 
_and clay, and for the sake of warmth, a mound 





The cold became mote severe ax our author | enjoyment with it, for in the early part of July | of earth is raised all round to a level with the 


advanced further towards the north, and before | 
reaching Sredne-Kolymsk, though yet in the | 


the gnats or mosquitoes appear in such count- 
less swarms, that they fairly darken the atmos- 


| window. These huts measure usually from 
\two to three fathoms square, and one and a 


middle of October, the thermometor had alrea-| phere, when large fires are lighted of dried | half fathom in height. In one corner stands 


dy marked 29° below zero. He thought it 
high time, therefore, to make his winter toilette, 
the particulars of which may be interesting to | 





moss or leaves, under the smoke of which not 


only the inhabitants but even the cattle seek 


shelter from the persecutions of their diminu- 


the ‘shuval, or fire-hearth, the smoke of which 
| escapes by a small hole in the roof; but, in a 
\few houses, luxury has extended already to 


those of our readers who are desirous of stu-| tive tormentors. These insects, however, per-| the adoption of regular Russian stoves with 


dying foreign fashions. 

‘‘Over my customary travelling uniform I 
had first to pull a camisole with sleeves and | 
breast-piece, both lined with the fur of the 


silver fox. Over my feet I drew double socks | during the gnat season towards the sea-coast, | kitchen, workshop, sitting and rec 
of soft young reindeer skin; and, over these,| when, more particularly while crossing the | broad benches being placed aroun 


high boots or forbassy of similar material. 


form one most important office for the good peo- 
ple of Nishney-Kolymsk, by driving the wild 
reindeer from the forest to the oper heath or 
tundra. The herds wander by thousands 


rivers, large numbers of them are easily killed 


When riding, I put on, in addition, my nako-| by the hunters. 


lenniki or kuee-pieces. Lastly came the 
Rukhlanka, or over-all, a sort of wide sack, 
with sleeves, made of double reindeer skin, 
with fur inside and out, and a hood of fur 


hanging down the back. ‘There were also aj f 


number of small pieces to protect the face ; 
the nanossnik for the nose, the naborodnik for 
the chin, the naushniki for the ears, the na- 


Vegetation is almost extinct in this northern 
region. A few berries are in favourable sea- 
sons collected by the women; but with this 
exception no plant grows that can be used for 
‘ood, The soil never thaws; and of the few 
stunted trees that still linger about the Lower 
Kolyma, the roots seldom strike into the 
ground, but lie for the most part stretched 


jchimneys. Low and incomplete partitions 
| divide the sleeping places of the several mem- 
| bers of the family, and the rest of the dwelling 
|is made to serve all the multifarious offices of 
2 ae room, 

, on whieh 
reindeer skins are spread as a ready couch for 
an oceasional guest. Such a hut is usually 
provided with two small windows of ten or 
twelve inches square, through which, if glazed, 
a scanty light would find its way, but as a sub- 
stitute for glass fish-bladders are used in sum- 
mer, and in winter plates of ice, seldom less 
than six inches in thickness, through which 
only a very feeble portion of daylight is abie 
to pieree. A small store-house usually stands 
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by the side of the dwelling, and the roofs of 
both are fitted up with a scaffolding for the 
drying of fish. 


Little value appears to be set on cleanliness 
of any kind. Public baths are maintained by 
the order of government, though rarely visited 
by the inhabitants. Linen or calico is worn 
only by the more wealthy, and among them 
the use of it is mestly confined to the women. 
A shirt of soft reindeer skin with the fur in- 
side, is generally worn next the skin. The 
outer side of this garment is dyed with a red 
colour obtained from a decoction of alder bark, 
and round the edges and the sleeves it is 
ornamented with narrow stripes of beaver and 
other skin, which are obtained at high prices 
from the Tshuktshi. The trousers, likewise 
of reindeer skin, descend half way down the 
leg, and over the whole comes the kamleya 
of thick tanned reindeer skin, without the fur. 
The kamleya soon receives a dark yellow tint, 
from the smoky atmosphere by which the 
wearer is almost always surrounded. 
above constitutes the home costume ; but when 
the Kolymskite dandy ventures abroad he 
takes care to array himself in various other 


descriptions of fur, of which some conception | 


may be formed from the account given a few 
pages back, of M. von Wrangel’s travelling 
accoutrements. . 


Except on state occasions, the dress of the 
women differs but little from that of the men, 
unless in the arrangement of the head gear. 


“To form a just conception of life on the 
banks of the Kolyma,” says M. von Wrangel, 
‘one must have spent some time with the in- 
habitants. One must have seen them in their 
winter dwellings and in their summer bala- 
gans ; one must have shot down their rapid 
streams in the light canoe, must have climbed 
mountains and rocks with them, or dashed in 
their light dog-drawn sledges through the most 
piercing cold over the boundless tundra; one 
must in short have become one of themselves. 
Sueh was our life during the three years we 
spent here. We lived with them, dressed like 
them, fed on their dried fish, and shared with 
them the hardships and privations inseparable 
from the climate, and the frequent want even 
of food which it brings along with it. 


** Let us begin with the spring. The fishery 
forms their most important pursuit ; indeed the 
very existence of the whole population depends 
upon it. ‘The locality of Nishney-Kolymsk, 
however, is unfavourable, and the inhabitants 
are obliged to migrate at this season to more 
suitable parts of the river. As soon as the 
winter ceases, they accordingly abandon their 
dwellings in search of some convenient spot, 
where they forthwith construct a balagan, or 
light summer hut, and immediately commence 
their hostilities upon the piscatory tribe. Most 
of the Nishney-Kolymskites have regular 
country-houses of this description at the mouths 
of the several creeks and rivulets, which they 
begin to visit in April, in order to prepare for 
the campaign. In the middle of May, when 
the merchants arrive froin the fair of Ostrow- 
noye, on their return to Yakoutsk, the whole 
population abandons the little place, leaving the 
whole town to the guardianship of one Cos- 
sack sentinel, and perhaps one or two old 
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women, whom age prevents from joining in | 
the general pursuit. 

“Spring is the most trying season of the 
whole year. ‘The store collected during the 
summer and autumn has usually been con- 
sumed for some time; the fish do not always 
make their appearance immediately, and the 
dogs, exhausted by their winter work, and yet 
more by the severe fast to which they have for 
some time been subjected, are too feeble to 
allow their masters to avail themselves of the 
nast,* to catch a few elks and wild reindeer. 
Famine then appears in its most horrible form. 
Crowds of ‘Tungusians and Yukaheers come 
flocking into the Russian villages in search of 
some subsistence. Pale and ghost-like, they 
stagger about, and greedily devour every spe- 
cies of garbage that falls in their way. Bones, 
skins, thongs of leather, every thing in short 
that the stomach will receive, is eagerly con- 
verted into food. But small is the relief they 
find ; for the unthrifty townspeople are by this 
time almost as ill off themselves, and living 
upon the scanty remnant of fodder stored up 
for the use of the dogs, so that many of these 
faithful and valuable animals perish nearly 
every year of hunger. ‘There is a store-house 
established by the government, where rye flour 
is sold to every comer; but the expense of 


quick enough in driving their horses to the 
hills, the poor animals are infallibly lost. In 
the summer of 1822 we had such an inunda- 
tion at Nishney-Kolymsk, which came upon 
us so suddenly that we had only just time to 
take refuge with a few of our most indispensa- 
ble articles upon the flat roofs of our huts, 
where we were forced to remain for upwards 
of a week. ‘The water rushed with fearful 
rapidity between the houses, and the whole 
place looked like a little archipelago of house- 
tops, among which the inhabitants were mer- 
rily rowing about in their canoes, paying one 
another friendly visits and catching fish. 

‘* More or less these inundations occur every 
year, and when the waters subside the main 
fishery with nets begins. Fish form the chief 
food of man and dog, and for the yearly con- 
sumption of the hundred families that compose 
the little community of Nishney-Kolymsk, at 
least three millions of herrings are required. 
Many other kinds of fish are caught at this 
time, among which is the Nelma, a large de- 
scription of salmon trout; but the first fish are 
generally thin, and are mostly converted into 
yukhala for the dogs ; that is to say, cut open, 
cleaned, and dried in the air. From the en- 
trails an abundance of train oil is obtained, 
which is used for food as well as for fuel. The 


conveying it from so enormous a distance en-| yukola is distinguished from the yukhala 
hances the price to such a degree that few are | merely by the selection of a better kind of fish, 
able to avail themselves of the facility thus | and by greater care in the preparation. 


afforded them. 


Although the additional ac- | 


“The proper season for bird hunting is 


commodation is granted them of not paying| when the animals are moulting, when having 
before autumn, still there are not many who|lost their feathers they are unable to fly. 


can afford to give twenty rubles for a pood of 
flour, which moreover has often been damaged 
during the protracted journey it has had to 

erform. Three of these periodsof horror did 
I witness, during three succeeding springs, and 
even now I shudder when I reflect on the 
scenes of suffering which I beheld, and of 
which it would be utterly impossible for me to 
attempt a description. 

It is just when famine is at its worst that 
relief arrives. Suddenly countless swarms of 
birds make their appearance. Swans, geese, 
ducks, and several descriptions of snipes. ‘These 
are the first heralds of spring, and at their 
coming hunger and want are at anend. Old 
and young, men and women, all that can walk 
or run, now rush out with guns, bows, and 
sticks, to kill as many as they may. In June 
the ice breaks up, a profusion of fish comes 
crowding into the river, and all hands are in 
movement to avail themselves of the short sea- 
son of grace to provide a store for the coming 
year. But here a new misfortune often assails 
them. ‘The stream is not strong enough to 
float away with sufficient rapidity the mighty 
masses of ice. These accumulate in the narrows 
and shoals, and the water, arrested in its 
course, quickly overflows the whole of the 
low country, and, if the inhabitants are not 





* When the warmth of the spring’s sun thaws the 
surface of the snow, it freezes again during the night, 
whereby a thin crust of ice is formed, strong enough 
to bear a sledge with its team of dogs. In this condi- 
tion the snow is called nast, over which the elks and 
the reindeer are pursued during the night, and, as ow- 
ing to their greater weight, they are constantly break- 
ing through the ice, they are caught by the hunters 
with little trouble. 


Large detachments are then sent off from the 
fishing stations, and numbers of swans and 
geese are killed with guns, bows, and sticks. 
The produce of this chase is said to have di- 
minished greatly of late years. Formerly it 
was no unusual thing for the hunters to bring 
home several thousands of geese in one day, 
whereas now they are content if they can catch 
as many during the whole season. 

“While the men are fishing and hunting, 
the women make the best use of the interval 
of fine weather, to collect the scanty harvest 
which the vegetable kingdom yields them, in 
the shape of a few berries and aromatic herbs. 
The gathering in of the berries is a season of 
gaiety, like the vintage in southern climes. 
‘The young women wander about in large par- 
ties, spending the nights in the open air, and 
amusing themselves with song and dunce, and 
other innocent diversions. ‘The berries them- 
selves are preserved by pouring cold water 
over them, and freezing them, in which con- 
dition they form one of the favourite dainties 
during the winter. Besides the berries, they 
collect at this time the makarsha, a mealy 
root found in large quantities in the subterra- 
nean storehouses of the field-mice. The young 
girls have a peculiar tact in discovering the 
magazines of these little notable animals, 
whom, without the least remorse, they plunder 
of the fruits of their provident industry.” 


For ‘“‘ The Friend.” 
SLAVERY IN INDIA. 


It is a matter of interest to those who are 
conscientiously scrupulous of partaking of the 
products of slave labour, to know whether the 











articles of East India origin, which many sueh 
persons have been in the habit of using, on the 
supposition that they were the result of free 
labour, actually are so or not. The negative 
has often been asserted and denied. 
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usages which were not deemed inconsistent 
with the commercial and political aggrandise- 


| 


| ment of the East India company. 
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sare meecenees 
;had been procured by the most fraudulent and 
violent means, and deprived of their caste by 
eutting off the lock of hair (the distinguishing 


As before stated, besides these victims of|mark of their caste), by making them eat pro- 


described as an institution growing out of the say, of the company, though, as it is alleged, 
religion of the country, and the system of|in many instances, contrary to their laws. 


‘+ caste,’’—and as differing so essentially from 
what we understand by slavery, as no more to 
deserve the name than do those political insti- 
tutions of many other countries, which degrade 
certain classes of men, and debar them from 
the enjoyment of privileges destined by the 
creator for the common benefit. 

There has been a great want of accurate in- 


Adam tells us, that a prolific source of slavery 
in India, is the sale of free children by their 
panies The existence of this practice is so 
notorious that it seems scarcely necessary to 
|support the statement by any authority. He 
however does quote several creditable writers 
in proof of the assertion. Colebrooke, he 
| says, represents that during a famine or a 








formation on this subject, in this country espe- | dearth, parents have been known to sell their 
cially—a want which will in a good degree be | children for prices so very inconsiderable, and 
supplied, I hope, by the circulation of the little | so little more than nominal, that they may in 
book, the title of which stands at the head of | frequent instances have credit for a better mo- 
this article. 


a native of England, and formerly in the ser-| own necessities, namely, the saving of their 





vice of the East India company, from both of | childrens’ lives, by interesting in their preser- | 


which, circumstances have separated him : he | vation persons able to provide nourishment for 
is now a resident of Cambridge, Massachusetts, |them. He is however mistaken, says Adam, 
and holds a professorship in the college there. | when he goes on to state that there is no reason 
He addresses himself in the form of letters to| to believe that they are ever sold from mere 
T. Fowell Buxton. avarice and want of natural affection in the 
His chief object is to draw the attention of | parent. 
the British people to the great extent of slavery 
in India, and to the prevalence of those abuses | that has been subjected in modern times to so 
necessarily connected with the system; of| many and heart-rending famines as British In- 
which neither they, nor the world, seem to|dia, and we may hence infer how considerable 


have been sufficiently sensible. He appears | the number of those who by means of slavery 
from his residence there, and the nature of his 








It is the work of William Adam, | tive than that of momentarily relieving their | 


There is perhaps no country in the world| 


The sla- | war, there are great numbers held in bondage, | hibited food, and otherwise disguising and pol- 
very acknowledged to exist in India, has been | by the Hindus, under the sanction, one may | luting them.” 


He further states, that one of 
the varieties and sources of domestic slavery 
in the western provinces south of the Kistna 
to Cape Comorin, is ‘kidnapped persons 
brought by Bingarries and other travellimg mer- 
|chants from distant inland states, and sold into 
jslavery.”” In 1787, when Fra Paulino wrote 
| his account of Travancore, ‘‘ several thousands 
of persons were being sold annually like cattle, 
and sent out of the country ;” and in 1811, 
| Baber relates that he discovered and suppressed 
|a traffic consisting in the kidnapping of slaves 
and free-born children from the Cochin and 
Travancore states, and importing them into 
Malabar, and this traffic he etates had been car- 
ried on for a period of twelve years by the 
overseer of the company’s plantation in Mala- 
bar, and under authority alleged to have been 
\granted by the Bombay government. He 
thinks, with truth, that he could point out 
hundreds of these slaves in every town in 
| Malabar, there being few Mahommedan and 
Christian houses in which there were not some 
of them. 

A. D. Campbell also states, that ** there ean 
ibe no doubt that children are sometimes kid- 
‘napped and sold as slaves without the know- 
\ledge of their parents, among the lowest and 
poorest of the Hindus; and their anxiety to 








pursuits, to have had favourable opportunities 
of collecting facts, though the difficulties of 
doing so are such that on some points he is not 
able to be very precise. This is especially the 
case in regard to the number of slaves in India; 
no general census having yet been taken, nor 
any other official return of population in such 
form as to distinguish the bond and free. He 
relies, therefore, mainly, upon the estimates of 
the most intelligent writers upon the subject, 
and arrives at the conclusion, that there cannot 


have been preserved from starvation, and in| recover infants whom they in all probability 
times of famine have been consigned to slavery. | found it very difficult to support, would have 
This, at least in Bengal, in Colebrooke’s | done honour to the highest classes of European 


opinion, is the chief source of domestic slavery. 

The next is kidnapping, an evil the extent 
of which cannot be fully known; it appears to 
be practised at the present day, under the very 


society.” 

Adam refers to an instance of this nefarious 
traffic in Madras, brought to light no longer 
ago than the eleventh month of Jast year. The 





eye of government, and in the very heart of! case is related by the superintendent of marine 


Calcutta. 

Chaplin’s official report shows that, in the 
Mahratta country, subject to the Bombay pre- 
sidency, the practice of kidnapping has arisen 


police at that place. He detected a party 
smuggling off eight young children to a native 
brig. This led to a search, and resulted in the 
discovery and rescue of twenty-eight ehildren, 


be less than 500,000 slaves in that country, | out of the sale of children by their parents in | two of them girls, and all between the ages of 


and that in all probability the actual number | 
reaches a full million. 

The condition of these slaves is various, and | 
to understand this clearly, it is necessary to} 
explain the origin of the system. When India 





times of famine. ‘ A great number,” says he, 
into the Dekhan. Under these circumstances, 
and this mode of disposing of a famishing off- 
spring, it seems beyond all doubt to have been 


’ 


‘three and ten years. ‘It appears,” says the 


|** have within these few years been imported | superintendent, ‘ by all the evidence adduced, 


‘that these poor children have been stolen, de- 
| coyed, and purchased ; two from Bimlipatam, 
‘twenty-six from Caliogapatam ; and I have no 


was entered by the British, it was under the| the means of alleviating searcity. One great! doubt, if the case is properly handled in the 
dominion of the Mahommedans, who had | evil has however resulted, that of kidnapping | supreme court, that the nacoda, or master of 
brought the Hindus into subjection by force of| children for the purpose of selling them in dis- | the vessel, his owner, and his passengers, all 
arms. ‘The Hindus themselves were also con-| tant countries as slaves. ‘This is a common! Musalmans, will be convicted as slave dealers, 
querors of a race who had preceded them, and | practice amongst the Lumans and Brinjarees;/and the brig—the Magdien—will be confis- 
who are reputed to be the aborigines of the| but it may be prevented by forbidding the sale | cated. ‘The children have deposed that they 
land. Many of these were reduced to slavery | of all children, of whom a satisfactory account | were brought away by the above parties ; some 
by the Hindus, and their descendants still re-| of the manner of procuring them is not given.” | of them say they were stolen, some that they 
main in bondage under the Hindu law; for} In the Madras territories also, kidnapping | were decoyed away, and a few that their pa- 
their Mahommedan masters allowed them, with| exists to a great extent. Baber states, that| rents sold them; they have given their former 
certain reservations, the enjoyment of their own | while he was in India, his duties led to con-| names, and their present names as fixed by 
customs and laws, and even permitted them to | stant official intercourse, upon a variety of sub-| their masters ; they are all Gentoos; they have 
hold in bondage thousands who were not taken | jects, with the political residents at the courts | been converted, or rather, forcibly changed, by 
captive in war, notwithstanding the law of! of the neighbouring states of Mysore, Coorg,| their masters from that caste to Musalmans.” 
Mahommed expressly forbad the followers of | Cochin, and Travancore, some of which related} On this, Adam justly remarks, that while 
the prophet themselves from enslaving any but} * to slaves who had been kidnapped in ‘T'ra-| slavery continues, kidnapping must be expeet- 
prisoners of war and their descendants. Under| vancore,” a native state, “and sold to British|ed. Kidnapping is one of the sources of sla- 
the latter law, many of the Hindus became] subjects; and even to free-born children of| very, and increases the number of slaves; but 
slaves, and still continue so; for the English, | various castes of Hindus, subjects of the Co-| itis alsoone of the fruits of slavery, for it exists 
practising the same policy, allowed both them | chin or Travancore Rajas, reduced to slavery | only in slave-holding countries. There can 
and their Hindu predecessors to retain those|in the honourable company’s dominions, who|be no effectual suppression of kidnapping, 
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however much we may profess to abhor it, 
while we cherish or even only tolerate its cause 
in the institution of slavery. 

The next source of slavery in India is the 
importation of slaves either by land or sea. 
This has been greatly diminished by legal 
measures on the part of the company ; but, 
there are good grounds to suspect, not wholly 
suppressed : indeed Chaplin distinctly asserts, 
in relagion to that extensive district of country 
called the Dekhan, or Deccan, that although 
the import of slaves from foreign states now 
stands prohibited by the orders of the supreme 
government, ‘this has increased the price, 
without putting a stop to the traffic.” 

The Dekhan is a large part of all India, em- 
bracing the whole country south of the Ner- 
buddah, which river, judging from a map be- 
fore me, rises about 500 miles west of Calcutta, 
and discharges into the gulf of Cambia, at 
the north-west angle of the peninsula of Hin- 
dustan. 

Adam understands the traffic mentioned by 
Chaplin to be overland, but he adduces the tes- 
timony of a number of individuals, and relates 
some circumstances himself, to prove that the 
importation by sea has not ceased. He men- 
tions, for instance, that during part of the time 
that he was resident in Calcutta, he was tenant 
of a house belonging to an Armenian landlord, 
formerly occupied by an Armenian family, and 
situated in Amratola street, in which, and in 
its neighbourhood, there are several Armenian 
families : one of the appurtenances of the house 
was a gholam-khana, or slave-keep, a roomy 
and not uncomfortable apartment, but with 
wooden bars and a padlock on the door like 
the cages of wild beasts. He has also been 
assured that African slaves are not uncommon 
in Mahommedan families, and he found a con- 
firmation of this statement in the fact that by a 
census which he made of the population of the 
city of Moorshedabad, in 1836, under the au- 
thority of government, it was shown that there 
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that might be concealed beneath it; and yet | hope the good example will be generally fol- 
the former owner of the land will not receive | lowed.”’ 
it. ‘The defendant answered : I hope I have a | 
conscience as well as my fellow citizen. 1| 
sold him the land. with all its contingent, as| 2? good conscience, is to the soul, what 
well as existing advantages, and consequently | health is to the body. It preserves a constant 
the treasure inclusively. ease and serenity within us, that more than 
The chief, who was at the same time their | countervail all the calamities and afflictions that 
supreme judge, recapitulated their words, in|can befal us. I know nothing so hard for a 
order that the parties might see whether or no | generous mind to get over as calumny and re- 
he understood them aright. ‘Then after some | proach, and nothing palliates the offence more 
reflection said: ‘Thou hast a son, friend, I be- | than our consciousness that we do not deserve 
lieve? Yes! And thou (addressing the other) |them. If any one speaks ill of thee, said Epie- 
a daughter? Yes !—Well then, let thy son|tetus, consider whether he has truth on his 
marry thy daughter, and bestow the treasure | side, and if so, reform thyself, that his censures 
on the young couple for their marriage portion. | may not affect thee. When Anaximander was 
Alexander seemed surprised and perplexed. | told, that the very boys laughed at his singing 
Think you my sentence unjust? the chief|—aye, says he—then I must learn to sing bet- 
asked him. Oh, no, replied Alexander, but it| ter. Plato, being told that he had many ene- 
astonishes me. And how, then, rejoined the | mies who spoke ill of him,—It is no matter, 
chief, would the case have been decided in/said he, I will live so that none shall believe 
your country?—T'o confess the truth, said|them. Hearing at another time, that an inti- 
Alexander, we should have taken both parties | mate friend of his had spoken detractingly of 
into custody, and have seized the treasure for | him—I am sure he would not do it, said he, if 
the king’s use. For the king’s use! exclaimed | he had not some reason for it. This is the 
the chief, now in his turn astonished. Does | surest, as well as the noblest way, of drawing 
| the sun shine on that country ?—O yes! Does | the sting out of a reproach, and the true method 
it rain there ?’—Assuredly. Wonderful! but | of preparing a man for that great and only re- 
are there tame animals in the country that live | liefagainst the pains of calumny—a good con- 
on the grass and greci: herbs? Very many, | science. 
and of many kinds. Aye, that must be the | 
cause, said the chief; for the sake of those in- | 
nocent animals the All-gracious Being continues | 
to let the sun shine and the rain drop down on | 
your country.— Coleridge. 


eed 


| from the Farmers’ Cabinet } 
CON DUCTING-RODS. 
Among conductors of the electric fluid, the 


metallic substances are, perhaps, entitled to 
; . _,_ | pre-eminence ; iron, although not the best, as 
i Effects of the temperance reformation ‘jt answers the purpose perfectly well, on the 

reland.—\t has been asserted by temperance | score of economy, has been selected for the 
men, as a strong argument in favour of abolish- | yse of conducting-rods. As a satisfactory evi- 
ing the traffic in intoxicating drinks, that in-| dence of its entire efficiency, perhaps no in- 
temperance was, directly or indirectly, the | stance can he cited, of a building not more than 
cause of a large portion of the crimes which | sixty feet in extent from the point of a properly 
were committed in civilized society. ‘The late | arranged conducting-rod ever being injured by 


belonged to the household of the Nuwab of| accounts from Ireland show a wonderful dimi- | electricity. 


Moorshedabad, sixty-three eunuchs, stated by 
the retainers of the Nuwab’s family, to be of 
Abyssinian birth. 


The Lord helpeth Man and Beast.—During 
his march to conquer the world, Alexander the 
Macedonian, came to a people in Africa, who 
dwelt in a remote and secluded corner in peace- 
ful huts, and knew neither war nor conqueror. 
They led him to the hut of their chief, who re- 
ceived him hospitably, and placed before him 
golden dates, golden figs and bread of gold. 
Do you eat gold in this country? said Alexan- 
der. I take it for granted, (replied the chief) 
that thou wert able to find eatable food in thine 
own country. For what reason then art thou 
come among us? Your gold has not tempted 
me hither, said Alexander, but I would wil- 
lingly become acquainted with your manners 
and customs. So be it, rejoined the other, so- 
journ among us as long as it pleaseth thee. At 
the close of this conversation, two citizens en- 
tered as into their court of justice. The plain- 
tiff said, I bought of this man a piece of land, 
and as I was making a deep drain through it, I 
found a treasure. ‘This is not mine, for I only 
bargained for the land, and not for any treasure 


ee ee een ee 7 oS en Conductors should be made of round iron 
courts in that country. The judges in their | 


iaaniate te-ahinehe deal . ated | rods, half an inch in diameter, terminating in 
a oe aes Fy case, congratula 2S | a point of platinum, or of brass, highly gilt ; 


the ae the meagre aspect of the criminal | 056 metals are preferred on account of their 
docket, presented a marked contrast to similar os 
remaining unchanged by exposure to the at- 


ee tan ends ae a i ated | mosphere, and bright surfaces appear to attract 
Se eee eee : Is charge | the electric fluid with the greatest force. In 


oe -* eee Teenie ‘efecus. putting up conductors, it is essential that the 
P "| point should extend six or seven feet above the 


p. a maps “yy otid he, “ on referring most elevated part of the building to which it 
to the Crowa ae that there are only three is attached, and coming down to the ground 
eases for trial, and but one prisoner in the city ao : : ; : 
alto dieaiaaeaion which is probably wigs. |to be connected with a bar of iron, an inch or 
J noi oe fom tie | tor of th | more square, and eight or nine feet long, which 
ees bh t hi en lead hi Or or Me \is to be buried in the earth its whole length, 
Pesan, ane: aee eared gens Ae ls a extending at an angle of 45 degrees from the 
tribute it in one degree to the vastly improve building. Preparatory to placing the bar, a 
moral habits of the people, from sobriety. The sufficient excavation should be made to admit 


vice of drunkenness has become so rare, that it | oF three or four bushels of charcoal being placed 


lh Gr at a ee eases ied around its lower termination, which should be 
pt ie a | wet with water before replacing the earth ; this 


i ile Ge ues who sry torn pr of te sro 
the same subject, and it reflects high credit on | the — oe a see sr 
ce ; _ | exceedingly retentive of water, which is a go 
Er mahetbaaetiesic tnaidiacioncgaainie conductor, it serves to diffuse the electric fluid 
the habits of the people, have had a salutary ne eee ane eee Oe os 
influence. ‘This happy state of things affords Pn . 


a model to every other city in Ireland, and I : 
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For The Friend.” | in the ship Swallow, of which Simon Kemp- | court against persecution for succeeding times. 
The collector of the following fragments has thorn, of Charlestown, was master. Before we Now it was that the priests would have accom- 
for many years been in the practice, when he | proceed to narrate the particulars of the recep-| modations of lands, with the best houses built 
met in his reading with any fact which could | tion they met with, it may be proper to! for them, and they hired for their preaching, 
illustrate the rise of our society in America, of| describe the feeling of the public mind at|some at £100 per year, some more, some less. 
noting it down, and the authority upon which | that time in New England on the subject of | Now they were grown warm in their accom- 
it rested. Being desirous of placing the infor-) religious liberty. ‘I'he first settlers were men | modations, so that John Cotton preached 
mation thus obtained in a form accessible to) firmly persuaded of the truth of the puritanical | against them, as having lost their garment 
others, he planned a series of biographical | doctrines of their fathers, and who deemed the | which they should not have been found with- 
sketches, of which those concerning George | toleration of any other opinions little less than out, which they kept in the blustering times 
Rofe and Robert Barrow, which have already | a direct alliance with the devil, and connivance | of the bishops in England, but now the warm 
appeared in ** The Friend,” were part. He/at his work. They individually saw the | sunshine of their great accommodations and 
now proposes, with the permission of the edi-| propriety of being themselves allowed the | revenues had got their cloak from them. Now 
tor, to commence the publication of these no-' liberty of judging, and bore their testimony | they were like them that having suffered in the 
tices in chronological order, in connection with | against prelacy, and whatever else they deemed | times of Queen Mary, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
facts and documents necessary to enable the to be error; but freedom of thought, which did | days, became bishops ; and some of them, said 
reader to gather a general outline of the first| not coincide with their views, they held to be! he, had lost the inward consolation of the spi- 
spreading of our religious principles on the | licentiousness, and all dissent from their doc-| rit, and that they never saw good days after. 
western continent, and its adjacent islands. In) trine, «* damnable heresy.”” With such senti-| Now was the iron bed, like that of the tyrant, 
the first attempt at obtaining a satisfactory feel-| ments, operating in men of stern and unbend-| made use of, that cut all according to it shorter 
ing of certainty, in respect to the order of| ing characters, whose religion lay much in the} or longer. Now was contention about the 
events, many difficulties occurred. The small | intellect, and whose hearts had been but little; grace of God within us, and without us.” 
amount of information furnished by Sewell} softened by the operation of that word which | ‘The priests began to usher in persecution in 
was derived from George Bishop, whose object! alone can bring into the meekness and gentle-| the Massachusetts. They attributed all to 
in his New England Judged’’ was not to set-| ness of Christ, we need not wonder if perse-|man. Casar might take God’s share, and his 
tle times, but to prove that the rulers of all the cution for differences in doctrines should! own too, against the scriptures—Luke xx. 21, 
patents, except those of Providence and Rhode | speedily arise. We shall not go into an ac-|25. For if men in reference to soul and 
Island, were guilty of persecution. For this} count of the dissensions which sprang out of body, things appertaining both to this and the 
purpose he gathered together a mass of con-| these attempts to enforee conformity ; it will| other world, shall be subject to their fellow- 
clusive facts, to which dates are but seldom | be sufficient to say, that whilst all religious | creatures; what follows, but that Cesar (how- 
attached. Some of the errors into which| freedom was banished or suppressed, the} ever he has got it) has all God’s share and his 
Sewell and others have been led by this want| minds of many of the inhabitants became se-|own too, and being lord of both, both are 
of chronological arrangement, I have been en-| cretly dissatisfied with the arbitrary proceed-|Cwsar’s, and nothing God’s. Now it was that 
abled to rectify by reference to the publications | ings of the magistrates and priests. that royal law began to be neglected, * What- 
of John Rouse, Christopher Holder, John; Of those persecuted for their sentiments, | soever ye would that men should do unto you, 
Copeland, and Humphrey Norton, from whom | Roger Williams was one, and on being banish-|do ye even so to them.’ John Cotton did 
Bishop principally derived the facts which he| ed in 1636, he, with some of his followers,|teach you how to distinguish between the 
has narrated. | founded the settlement at Providence, on land | scriptures and the spirit, and that the one was 
y : a“ : i freely given him by the Indians. In 1637,|a dark lantern without the other, and that the 
Historical fragments, illustrating the early | William Coddington, John Clarke, William | things of God should not be given to Cesar, 
religious labours of Friends in America,| Hutchinson, John Coggshall, William Aspin-| and yet Cesar should have his own.” 
with biographical sketches of the first) wall, Thomas Savage, William Dyer, (the| So much at present for William Codding- 
ministers who visited it. ‘husband of Mary,) William Freeborne, Philip | ton’s letter. John Clarke, who had made the 
“In 1655 many went beyond seas, where truth also| Shearman, John Walker, Richard Carder, | original proposition that they should seek a 
sprang up.” George Fox's Epistles. Wijliam Baulstone, Edward Hutchinson, Ed-| refuge in the wilderness, was now chosen, with 
The first ministers of the gospel in the So-| ward Hutchinson, jr., Samuel Wilbore, John | a few others, to select a suitable place. The 
ciety of Friends who visited America were| Sanford, John Porter, and Henry Bull, dis- | previous summer (1637) had been unusually 
Anne Austin and Mary Fisher. Anne Austin} gusted with the intolerant spirit displayed in| warm, and this led them to direct their steps 
appears to have been a resident of London ; she | the Boston Patent, determined to seek an asy-|to the north. Within the limits of what is 
was, at the time of her leaving England on this | lum for themselves, and for religious liberty in| now New Hampshire they first sought a situ- 
religious visit, a wife, and the mother of five|the wilderness. William Coddington had ation, but the winter coming on, the keen 
children. Mary Fisher, who was one of the/| been a magistrate fiom the time of his first ar- | blasts of the north warned them to seek « 
earliest labourers in the work of the ministry | rival in the country in 1630, and was one of! more southerly clime. The exploring expe- 
in England, appears from the number of im-|the principal merchants in Boston. | dition accordingly sailed south. They now 
prisonments she endured within its borders, to| He describes the rise of the spirit of perse- | thought of Long Island and of Delaware Bay; 
have been an inhabitant of Yorkshire. She|cution in Massachusetts in the following, | but whilst their vessel was coasting round to 
was, when she joined Anne Austin, a maiden! which is an extract from a letter he wrote in Narraganset, some of them passed over by 
of about thirty years of age. ‘Towards the} 1679, to the governor of that colony. land to Providence, and making their inten- 
close of the year 1655, they were together at} ‘Friend, there was a time, about seven|tions known to Roger Williams, he recom- 
Barbadoes, but whether they left England as/| years from our first coming, which was to Sa-| mended them to settle on Aquetneck, now 
companions, or became banded together in the | lem, June the 12th, 1630, we brought over the | Rhode Island. Finding, by application to the 
fellowship of the gospel after reaching a Massachusetts patent, myself being chosen in| inhabitants of Plymouth, that the island was 
island, we have now no means of ascertaining. | England an assistant to the governor; and for! not considered within their limits, the adven- 
Of the amount of their ministerial labour there, | that seven years a magistrate and treasurer ; turers returned to Boston. Here, on the 7th 
we are ignorant; but from the after visits of| which was the best time that ever the Massa-| of the Ist month, (March,) 1638, they incor- 
Friends, it is evident that the seed which they | chusetts saw—God exercising us with sick-| porated themselves into a body politic, and 
were commissioned to sow, found entrance|ness and wants. But afier seven years, the| chose William Coddington their judge, or 
in the hearts of some. Several members of | New England ministers, so cal'ed, being out} chief magistrate. The sachems of the Nar- 
the family of Thomas Rouse, a lieutenant-|of persecution, began to persecute about the | raganset tribe of Indians sold them Aquetneck, 
colonel in the army, then a resident of the| testimony of the spirit, the light within.”| and several smaller islands in the bay, for fifty 
island, appear to have been convinced at this|** Now was the time the magistrates were | fathoms of white beads. 
time. priest-ridden, and now others and myself did; ‘The Indians resident upon it were induced 
In the spring of 1656 they sailed for Boston| draw up our remonstrance as members of the | to remove before winter, in consideration of a 
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present of ten coats and twenty hoes. Having|to propagate their said errors and heresies, 
thus obtained peaceable possession, they settled | bringing with them, and spreading here sun- 
upon Aquetneck, and gave to it the name of|dry books, wherein are contained most corrupt | 
the Isle of Rhodes. At this settlement, and | heretical and blasphemous doctrines, contrary | 
at that of Roger Williams, religious liberty |to the truth of the gospel here professed | 
and all freedom, consistent with the good of| among us. 


society, were tolerated. I have been thus par-| ‘The council therefore tendering the preser- | 
ticular in the description of the settlement of | vation of the peace and truth enjoyed and pro-| 


Rhode Island, because many of the original | fessed among the churches of Christ in this | 
inhabitants became Friends, and because it| country, do hereby order: 
proved a quiet resting place for the poor per-| F\rst—that all such corrupt books, as shall be | 
secuted members of our society when whipped | found upon search, to be brought in and spread | 
out of the adjoining patents. by the aforesaid persons, be forthwith burned 

At the town of Sandwich, although within | and destroyed by the common executioner. | 
the limits of Plymouth, a number of those who| Secondly—that the said Anne and Mary be | 
were dissatisfied with religious bigotry and | kept in close prison, and none admitted com-| 
political intolerance, had found shelter—some | munication with them without leave from the 
of them had already seen into the unJawfulness | governor, deputy-governor, or two magistrates, | 














of war, and many were apparently waiting,|to prevent the spreading of their corrupt| 
scarcely attached to any sect, for the annun-| opinions, until such time as they be delivered | 
ciation of a society of purer principles, and a| «board of some vessel to be transported out of 
more spiritual worship than those by whom | the country. 
they were surrounded. Indeed, a few of this} Thirdly—the said Simon Kempthorn is| 
description were found in every patent. hereby enjoined, speedily and directly to 
We may now return to Anne Austin and | transport, or cause to be transported, the said | 
Mary Fisher. Early in the 5th month, 1656, | persons from hence to Barbadoes, from whence 
the Swallow anchored in the port of Boston. | they came, he defraying all the charges of their 


the peace of families, and brought such a num- 
ber of innocent individuals to an ignominious 
death. In want of such proof their bodies 
wete stript, and they were examined in a 
cruel and indecent manner, to see if there 
wae no mark of witchcraft upon them. In 
popular superstition, it was believed that some 
unusual sign was set upon the bodies of those 
who had thus sold themselves to satan, and it 
would have gone hard with Anne and Mary if 
any singular mark, mole or wart had been ap- 
parent. But nothing of this sort was to be 
found, and now the bafiled rulers refused to 
furnish them with provisions, or allow the citi- 
zens of Boston to supply their necessities. In 
their extremity, Nicholas Upshall, an aged in- 
habitant of the city, bribed the jailer, by pay- 


ing him five shillings per week for the liberty 


of furnishing them with provisions. Simon 


|Kempthorn, we are told, submitted to the 


arbitrary requisition of the government, sand 


| probably paid for their passage out of the coun- 


try. 
After remaining prisoners for nearly five 
weeks, Anne and Mary were placed on board 


'a vessel bound to Barbadoes, of which Wil- 


liam Chichester was commander. The captain 


Intelligence of the arrival of two Quakers was 
quickly communicated to Richard Bellingham, 


imprisonment, and for the effectual perform- 
ance hereof, he is to give security in a bond of 





the deputy governor, who, in the absence of} one hundred pounds sterling, and on his refu- 
Governor Endicott, bestirred himself with no-|sal to give such security, he is to be commit | 
table diligence to prevent the threatened inroad | ted to prison till he do it.” 

of heretics among them. There was thenno| After this the two females were brought on 
law against Quakers, for none had as yet set| shore, and, as one of them in speaking to the| 
foot in the colony. In 1646 they had enacted |deputy used the word “ thee,”’ he said, he 
a law against heresy and error, which decreed | needed no more to prove them Quakers, and 
to banishment the opposers of the baptism of|on this evidence committed them to prison. 
infants, and the deniers of the lawfulness of|'They were now closely confined, and a fine 
war, and this it was thought might be enforced |of five pounds was threatened against any 





was bound, under a penalty of £100, to carry 
them to that island, and neither to allow them 


| to land in New England, nor to speak with 


any of its inhabitants. Their beds, and their 
bible were detained by the jailer as his fees. 
They were sent from Boston the 5th of the 
6th month. N. E. 


(To be continued.) 
me 
For “ The Friend.” 
A MINISTRY OF LIFE AND POWER. 


against Anne and Mary. 
son from being instructed in their principles, 
or convinced by their ministry, Bellingham 
commanded that the women should be closely 
confined on board the ship, and that their 
books should be taken from them and burnt. 
Of these they had with them about one hun- 
dred. Humphrey Norton having described 
the seizure of the books, says, ** which being 
done, as thou mayest understand by their or- 
der, the common executioner was appointed to 
destroy them, (O, learned and malicious cru- 
elty,) as if another man had not been sufficient 
to have burnt a few harmless books, who, like 
their masters, can neither fight, strike, nor 
quarrel,” 

The council being called together, the fol- 
lowing order was issued : 

** Ata council held at Boston the 11th of July, 
1656. Whereas, there are several laws long 
since made und published in this jurisdiction, 
hearing testimony against hereficks and erro- 
neous persons, yet, notwithstanding Simon 
Kempthorn, of Charlestown, master of the ship 
Swallow, of Boston, hath brought into this 
jurisdiction, from the island of Barbadoes, two 
women, who name themselves Anne, the wife 
of one Austin, and Mary Fisher, being of that 
sort of people commonly known by the name 
of Quakers, who, upon examination, are found 
not only to be transgressors of the former 
laws, but do hold very dangerous heretical and 
blasphemous opinions, and they do also 
acknowledge, that they came here purposely 


: ote 


To prevent any per-| who should speak to them even through the} 
It is probable that the 


window of the prison. 
women found themselves constrained to pub- 
lish the glad tidings of the gospel to the peo- 
ple, who, by curiosity or compassion, were 
led to look in upon them. ‘The window was 
therefore boarded up. ‘Their pens, ink and) 
paper were now taken from them, lest, through | 
the instrumentality of these, some communi- 
cation should take place with the citizens. | 
The rulers seem to have designed the death of | 
these two innocent women, but they did not 
dare so far to offer violence to the feelings of | 
the community, as to proceed to that extremity | 
against those who had violated no law. But| 
the inhabitants of New England were super- 
stitious in no ordinary degree, and the belief 
in witchcraft which was every where preva- 
lent, seemed to offer an opportunity to get rid 
of them without awaking the compassion of 
the multitude. ‘Throughout the various pa- 
tents, a number of females had already been 
put to death on that charge. ‘Those executed 
at Boston were Margaret Jones in 1648, and 
Ann Hibbins, Bellingham’s sister-in-law, but 
a few months before the arrival of Anne Austin 
and Mary Fisher. ‘The cry of witchcraft was 
now raised against the prisoners, and their per- 
secutors were eager in looking out for evidence 
to substantiate it. ‘They could find no overt 
act, for the community had not yet learned 
that facility in manufacturing evidence on this 
subject, which, in after years, so completely 
destroyed ‘the harmony of society, broke up 





In the course of his travels, George Fox 
came to Swarthmore, the residence of Judge 
Fell, in the year 1652. ‘The power which at- 
tended his ministry was witnessed in a re- 
markable degree in that family, producing a 
great change among the members of it. Mar- 
garet Fox, speaking of it, says, ‘*‘ He came to 
Swarthmore, my dwelling house, whither he 
brought the blessed tidings of the everlasting 
gospel, which I and many hundreds in those 
parts have cause to bless the Lord for. My 
then husband, ‘Thomas Fell, one of the judges 
of the assize, was gone the Welch circuit, and 
our house being a place open to entertain 
ministers and religious people, one of George 
Fox’s friends brought him thither, where he 
staid that night. Next day being a lecture or 
fast day, he went to Ulverstone steeple house, 
but came not in until the people were gathered, 
I and my children had been there a long time, 
and when they had done singing, he stood 
upon a seat, and desired that he might have 
liberty to speak, and he that was in the pulpit 
said he might. His first words were, ** Heis 
not a Jew that is one outward, neither is 
that circumcision which is outward; but he is a 
Jew that is one inward, and that is cireumei- 
sion which is of the heart.” He wenton and 
said, that Christ was the light of the world, 
and lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world, and that by this light they might be 
gathered to God. I stood up in my pew and 
wondered at his doctrine, for I had never heard 
such before. 











‘* He went on and opened the scriptures, and 
said ‘they were the prophets’, Christ’s, and 
the apostles’ words, and what as they spoke, 
they enjoyed and possessed, and had it-from 
the Lord.’ He then said, * What have any to 
do with the scriptures, but as they come to the 
spirit that gave them forth? You will say 
Christ saith this, and the apostles say this ; 
but what canst thou say? Art thou a child of 
light, and hast walked in the light, and what 
thou speakest, is it inwardly from God? 
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praised be the Lord, they never got their wills 
upon us to this day.”’ 

Referring to the rise of Friends, George 
Fox gives a summary account, as “ the ap- 
pearance of the Lord’s everlasting truth break- 
ing forth, wherein the Lord’s mighty power 
and word of life hath been richly and freely 
preached to the gathering of many into recon- 
ciliation with God by it, to the exaltation and 
glory of God, through the bringing forth of 
| the heavenly and spiritual fiuits from such as 








This opened me so that it cut me to the heart, | have been gathered by his eternal light, power 
and I saw clearly we were all wrong. I satjand spirit unto himself. By sowing to the 
down in my pew and cried bitterly ; and I cried | spirit in the hearts of people, life eternal has 
in my spirit to the Lord, ‘ We are all thieves, | been reaped; the flocks have been gathered, 
we are all thieves; we have taken the scrip-| which have the milk of the word plenieously; 
tures in words, and known nothing of them in| the riches of the word have flourished and 
ourselves.” So that served me, that I cannot) mightily abounded, and God’s heavenly plough | 
tell what he said afterwards; but he went on! with his spiritual men have gone on cheerfully, 
declaring against the false prophets, priests, | to the turning over the fallow ground of the 
and deceivers of the people. He came to our) hearts that had not borne heavenly fruit to 
héwse again that night, and spoke in the family God. God’s heavenly threshers, with his 
among the servants, and they were generally | heavenly flail have with joy and delight thresh- | 
convinced. I was struck into such sadness, | ed out the chaff and the corruptions that have | 
{ knew not what to do; I saw it was the truth, been atop of God’s seed, and wheat in man | 
and could not deny it, and I received it in the | and woman, and thus have they threshed in 
love of it. I desired the Lord that I might be | hope, and are made partakers of their hope ; | 
kept in it, and then I wanted no greater por-| through which God’s seed is come into his 
tion. garner.’ ‘* OQ, the inexpressible excellency of | 

«« In about three weeks my husband returned |the everlasting glorious truth, gospel, ‘and | 
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salvation, through the spiritual appearance of 
the Lord Jesus in the heart, who loved us, and 
died for us, and rose again for our justification. 


wweasee 
STARTING IN LIFE. 

It is of great importance that persons, in 
early life, should prepare themselves for the 
part they are to act in society. There is a 
strong desire in both sexes to rise to respect- 
ability ; and this is highly commendable ; but 
many persons err in their attempts to gain 
their object. 

A principal cause of the failure of young 
people to reach the object of their desire, is, 
the attempt to get rich without labour. In this 
way, they often aim at an object without the 
means to accomplish it. 

Young friends, learn wisdom. It is not the 
order of Providence that mankind should have 
blessing and prosperity without labour. It is 
best for mankind that this should be the order 
of things; good moral habits are formed by 
industry ; sudden acquisitions of property tend 
to prevent the formation of such habits; they 
are often ruinous to morals. 
quisitions of property generate good habits— 
the habits of prudence, of foresight, and cor- 
rect caleulation of what is practicable. 

The desire of reaching a respectable stand- 
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home; many were in a rage, and captains and | word of life, that the infinite, invisible, and | ing in life, has led many to renounce labour 
great ones went to meet my husband as he was | wise God, who is over all, hath revealed and | for books, with the expectation that they can 
coming, and informed him that a great disaster | manifested! How have the professors, priests, | live by learning. But the number of persons 
was befallen his family; that they (George | and powers risen up in opposition against his | who can gain subsistence by learning, is com- 


Fox, J. Naylor, and R. Farnsworth) were children, that are born of the immortal seed | paratively small. 


witches, and had taken us out of our religion, 
and that he must send them away, or all the 
country would be undone. He returned 
greatly offended, and what a condition was | 
likely to be in, either displease my husband or 
offend God. James Naylor and R. Farns- 


worth were there, and I desired them to speak | 
to him, which they did very moderately and | 


wisely ; but he was at first displeased with 
them, until they told him they came in love 
and guod will to his house. He became pretty 
moderate, and his dinner being ready he went 
to it, and I went in and sat down by him. 
While I was sitting, the power of the Lord 
seized upon me, and he was struck with 


by the word of God! How great have been 
‘the persecutions and reproaches, and spoiling 
of goods that have been executed upon them ! 
| But they who are as dear to God as the apple 
of his eye, how hath the Lord manifested 
|himself to stand by them, in overthrowing 
| powers, priests, and states! What changes 
have there been since 1644, 1650, and 1652? 
How have the jails been filled in this nation 
with the heirs of life, God’s chosen ones, who 
had no helyer in the earth but the Lord and 
his Christ? So that truth’s faithful witnesses 
were scarcely to be found but in jails and in 
prisons, where the righteous were numbered 
among the transgressors; who had neither 








amazement, and knew not what to think, but| staf’ nor bag from man, but the staff, the 
was» quiet and still. ‘The children were all) bread of life, and the bag that holds the trea- 
jet, and grown sober, and could not play on| sure that waxes not old. But the Lord Jesus 
ir music, which they were learning; and} Christ, that sent them forth, was their ex- 
all these things made him quiet and still. ceeding great supporter and upholder by his 
** At night George Fox came, and after supper| eternal power and spirit, both then and 
I asked my husband if he might come in. He} now.” G. F. 
said, yes. So George came in without any| Although many, like Demas, have forsaken 
compliment, and began to speak very excel-|the truth and loved this present world, its 
lently, as ever I*heard him ; that if all England | changeable friendships and religions, there are 
had been there} I thought they could not have| many who hold fast their integrity, and prefer 
denied the truth of what he said, and my hus-/| Jerusalem as their chief joy. ‘Their confidence 
Several Friends|is in the same Lord Jesus Christ, and it is 


| By far the yreatest part of 
| mankind are destined to labour, without which 
society cannot be supported. 

In forming a plan of business for life, there- 
fore, the first requisite is to determine the 
course to be pursued, the occupation which is 
to be followed, and then to devote all possible 
atention to gain the qualifications essential to 
success in that occupation. In this prelimi- 
nary to success, persons very often make great 
mistakes. 
| Ifa young man is to be a farmer, he must 
begin when a boy, and continue in that busi- 
ness. He must gain knowledge by expe- 
rience, and muscular strength by labour. 
Books and learning will never make farmers. 

If a young man is to be a mechanic, he 
must begin his art when young, and persevere 
in it, and be thoroughly master of every part 
of his business. Books and learning cannot 
supply the want of labour and experience. 
Farmers and artisans cannot be made in the 
school-house or college. Most of the studies 
cultivated in our seminaries of learning, how- 
ever useful to professional men, are not appli- 
cable at all to the common occupations of life. 

Most of the people of this country possess 
small estates, which, when divided, will not 
support their children. Hence it often hap- 





band came to see it clearly. 
aif at our house, and speaking of the num-| their delight tosfee! his eternal power and spi-| pens that children, whom the father can sup- 


ber who were convinced in that place, and | rit supporting them in all confliets, and giving 
their difficulty in getting accommodations to|them the victory over their soul’s enemies. | 
hold a meeting, my husband overheard them,| They travail for the welfare of Zion, and the | 
and of his own accord said, ‘ You may meet} extension of her borders, and from time to 
here if you will.’ Notice was given, and/|time experience their faith renewed, that the 
there was a large meeting on first day. My | blessed truth which visited their forefathers in 
husband went that day to the steeple house,|a night of great darkness and apostacy, will 
and none with him but his clerk and groom ;| yet visit and break forth in thousands, raising 
the priest and people were all troubled; but} them up to testify the same blessed gospel of 


> 


port in a genteel style, fail, at his death, of the 
means of subsistence. Hence probably no 
country presents so many instances of young 
persons of both sexes, educafed above their 
condition, as the United States. Many per- 
sons and families, withinthe knowledge of the 
writer, have been ruined, or doomed to strug- 
gle with adversity all their lives, from this 
mistake. They begin wrong; they expect to 
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: be gentlemen and ladies, without the means of | Selected for “The Friend.” | t0 decorate their grounds, or to replenish their 
4 supporting themselves in such style. neue’ vom supply of delicious fruit, thus strengthening 
a Equally mistaken are many of the daugh-| — j me defences of virtue by adding attractions to 
ters of poor families. Some of them enter | The arrow parting from the bow— | the homestead, we advise them to make a visit 
manufactories, where they get good wages, Though drawn with mighty strain, | t@ Haddington Nursery. 
ae Races : : May still be traced in rapid flight, 
and dress in rich attire; neglecting to gain a And be replaced agein — 
A thorough knowledge of housekeeping, the very | lee 6 Pisa gr | Wecheerfully comply with a request to in- 
a. knowledge they most want to insure them a_| ‘Sin dae ania” sert the following. We seldom pass the insti- 
A good settlement. | Jee oer teatend 0 moment test, tution to which it relates, without a renewed 
In no particular, is the folly of females more | Or filled bis vacent plece ? | feeling of interest, and desire that it may be 
; . , I 5 . y 
remarkable than in their estimate of labour. | ad thal aties Sines nian eietond bountifully sustained. 
7 They seem to think it disgracing to labour in Dy mutilen veleeund ened, 'SHELTER FOR COLOURED ORPHANS. 
; the family as domestics, when they will labour | May still, perchance, again be caught, 
in manufactories without objection. ‘They do And to its perch restored. | This interesting institution, under the care 


not consider that the proper sphere of females But for th Seah or \of an Association of Women Friends in this 
is in the family, and that they cannot fill that per _ ‘city, consists of upwards of fifty inmates, and 
sphere without serving an apprenticeship, and No voice nor word has e’er prevailed until by legacies or other means, it is placed 








they should no more disdain it, than young | To stay the hand of time ! }on a firmer basis, must depend as heretofore 

men should disdain to be apprentices to me-| . ie iil |in great measure upon the liberality of mem- 

» chanics. The young of both sexes must be bers of our religious society for its support, 

‘BUbordinate to those who are older, for it is THE FRIEND. \the income, including annual sbcriptons 
a . i- ~~ = —- = ----- ~~ | . . ; 

om the experience and knowledge of older NINTH MONTH, 19, 1840. amounting to but about $1,000, whilst - 





ions that they are to qualify themselves to /nual expenditures are about double that sum. 
ers y qualify ‘nual exp 

| respectable masters and mistresses them- | ae a |'To meet the deficiency for the present year, 
les. Girls who have no property should | Having a strong predilection for the country |a committee has been appointed by the asso- 
Sek to be domestics for two or three years, in | 20 for country life—for whatever pertains to! ciation. It is hoped that this unobtrusive 
Bspectable, well-ordered families ; for it is in | rural concerns and scenery, we accepted a charity may not be suffered to languish for 
these they are to learn, not only to do all kinds | #V!tation, nothing loath, a few days since to) want of adequate support, and that those who 
of work, but to improve their minds and their | visit Haddington nursery, Samuel Rhoads, jr. | haye the means will freely open their hearts 
manners. It is the best, if not the only chance | Proprietor, situated a short distance beyond the | and purses, which is the more necessary, as 
which many of them can have, thus to im-| Pleasant little village of the same name, west! the circle within which collections can be 





prove, and become respectable mistresses of of the Schuylkill. The ride of about four and | made is extremely circumscribed. Donations 
eas ilies. —S. 8. Journal. a half miles, can be varied at pleasure by the _in clothing, vegetables, &c. can be sent to the 
‘eiie choice of several roads, diverging but little Shelter, Thirteenth, above Callowhill street, 


from the direct route, and through a pleasantly | and j ,to Emma C. Yarnall, t . 
“ Troubled about many things.” —W hat) diversified and highly cultivated country. The | No. ahaa Twelfth jim: eee 


an exact description of the heart of every man| object that first attracted attention on our arri-| the corner of George street, or to either of the 
who has not found “ peace in believing.”’ A | val, was the neatness of the dwelling house, in| members of the association. 
heart that is ea or ae —_ of | which, without needless expense, architectural vie 
necessity be troubled. It is tossed about from | effect was tastefully combined with conve- | 
one eri to the other, as the little bark upon|nience in the aman of the apartments, | [ape nee znaee arene 
the angry waters, or like the chaff driven by|in a way that might, with advantage, be imi-| ‘The winter term of this institution will com- 
the wind. It flies to one after the other of the | tated in other cases. ‘The nursery grounds are | ence on fourth day, the 14th of tenth month 
. many things between which its affections are |in front of the house, on a slope displaying to | next. The charge for beard and tuition is $200 
divided, seeking rest and finding none. the south-east, and though but moderate in| per annum. Applications for admission will 
Yet strange as it may seem, the rest which | extent, are well stocked with a carefully se-|be received by Charles Yarnall, secretary of 
many objects cannot bestow it may find in one. |Jected assortment of trees and shrubbery, a, the board of managers, No. 39 Market street. 
Its faculties, its capacities, its desires all point large proportion of which are of a size suitable Philadelphia, 9th month, 1840. 
one a In . at good, W of objects then, it} for transplanting. Of apples, there are up-| cil 
cannot find its chie . Weariness, vexation | wards of fifty varieties ; of pears about eighty, | 
and disappointment will be the result of the la choice salidalion: many “a them napeeied | ae rr ae eee ve oo Asylum, a 
trial. How true and how striking then, the | from Europe ; to which may be added, plums, | os ms 0, ar ange eae will hk . Pike. 
words of Christ, one thing is needful! And | cherries, peaches of the most approved sorts. la, “7 , No. *0 ‘Clinton Plc - oon ‘ 
how wise the petition of David, ‘there be) Also, apricots, quinces, English walnuts, up-| pee - tage es fied «utes East 
many that say, who will show us any good : | wards of thirty kinds of English gooseberries, | To. 
Lord, lift up the light of thy countenance upon | currents, raspberries and grapes. The depart-| New York, 9th mo. 16th, 1840. 
us !”” ment of flowering shrubbery is rich, including | sins 
= fifty varieties of roses. Among the ornamen- . fi Be aN ade 
i , Marrigp, on 5th day, the 10th instant, at Friends’ 
Stucco Wash.—Six quarts of clean lime, pas ee the English ¢ Se Meeting, Burlington, N. J., Josuva.D. Evans, of Phi- 
slaked in boiling water, two quarts of salt, five | p,, eh ash, the weeping ash (owes of very | 2delphia, to Resecca, daughter of Caleb Gaskill, of the 
gallons of water—boil and skim, then add one S ; : id 


ingular charzcter,) and the . former place. 
singular charscter,) an enuine sugar-ma- 
pound of copperas, and three quarters of a eu 8 ° ~ 


pound pot or pearlash, gradually, and four | Ple cout beade a uae oi ably y ow Diep, at Eatonton, Georgia, on the 6th tie 

quarts sifted wood-ashes—colour to taste or from insect depredations. But thongh last in coe Ree 7 an a og 

fancy : applied while hot. this enumeration, yet not least as objects to be S ,on 3ist of 8th month, at Rose Cottage, te 
2. Clean, fresh-burnt lime, same as above, | admired, are the evergreens, and pre-eminently | residence of his father, near Punxsitawny, Jefferson 

quarter of a pound burnt alum, powdered, one | among these, we refer to the balm of gilead | Couty, Pennsylvania, Henry Avoustus GAskitt, 608 

pound sugar, three pints rice flour, made into | or black spruce, and the Norway spruce. Of . ro a z scan ef etk oan Uae 

. Jelly vallo pound — gine, Geet — these beautiful species there is a finer display, ? ia 

—five gallons water :*will retain its brilliancy | both in number and perfection of form, than| ~~ rm 

for a century.— Farmers’ Cabinet. we remember to have before seen, and at prices | PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


. — comparatively low. In fine, whoever wishes| Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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